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The Roman fort of Vindolanda, which lies a little more than a mile to the south of Hadrian's 
Wall near Housesteads, has been the scene of some of the most remarkable and important 
archaeological discoveries of the last fifteen years. In the excavations of 1973-5, when the 
pre-Hadrianic levels of the site were first investigated, a unique collection of writing tablets 
was unearthed in an area in the southern section of an 8-acre fort, along the via principalis 
and close to the praetorium (residence of the commanding officer). Some tablets from this 
collection can now be seen on display in the British Museum. The texts, a mixture of official 
documents relating to the administration of the Roman military unit at Vindolanda and 
private correspondence of military personnel dating to around AD 100, were mostly written 
in ink on thin slivers of wood. 

The format is of particular interest because, prior to the Vindolanda discovery, only two or 
three examples of such tablets were known and it was generally assumed that the normal 
medium for writing on wood in Roman times was the stylus tablet, a thickish block with the 
centre hollowed out to carry the wax on which writing would be incised with a metal stylus. 
The Vindolanda tablets are evidently the British counterpart of papyrus, the writing 
materials for routine use which was much cheaper and more easily obtainable in Egypt, the 
place of manufacture, and other parts of the Roman east. The pioneering work of the 
Director of Excavations at Vindolanda, Robin Birley, has already begun to have wider 
repercussions as fellow archaeologists are now alert to the possibility of such survivals in 
similar damp conditions elsewhere. Some tablets of this type have been found in recent 
years at Lechlade and at Carlisle. 

Flavius Cerialis 

The importance of the information which the Vindolanda tablets yield is varied. They are 
particularly valuable because they present us with a large number of examples of Latin texts 
written by different hands (most of the private letters, of course, came to Vindolanda from 
other places) and now constitute by far the largest unified body of material for the study of 
the development of early Roman cursive (that is, handwriting of a rapid, business kind as 
opposed to capital scripts). The official documents give details of the administration of the 
military unit (a 500-strong part-mounted cohort of Batavians, originally recruited in the 
Netherlands), the organisation of its food supply and technical services. Finally, the letters 
introduce us to Roman soldiers and officers (notably one Flavius Cerialis who was the 
commander of the Batavian cohort) and reveal their private concerns and individual 



preoccupations - a possible meeting with the governor of the province, a parcel of clothes 
sent by a solicitous relative, a request to assist a friend to obtain promotion or favour. 

The resumption of excavations in the pre-Hadrianic levels in 1985, after an interval of ten 
years, offered the promise of more exciting discoveries and the situation in the summer of 
1986, the second of four projected campaign seasons, shows that these hopes have not 
been disappointed. The deposit of writing-tablets appears to extend over a distance of at 
least 20 metres and the inventory numbers under which the new finds are catalogued 
already run to over 500 (many containing several fragments of different texts). The task of 
piecing together and reading these tablets is very time-consuming and requires minute 
attention to detail, especially as many are incomplete or abraded, but some exciting results 
have already emerged. 

There is more material bearing on the military organisation, the technicalities of building, 
accounting procedures and the supply system. Items in the accounts include honey, bread, 
wine and clothing and one short list of sums in cash is headed reditus castelli ('revenues of 
the fort 1 ). There are more references to cohorts of Batavians and it seems possible, although 
the relevant texts are difficult to read and interpret, that there were three such units 
(numbered III, VIII and VMM) in this area; the 3rd and 9th cohorts are attested in the Danube 
provinces of Pannonia Inferior and Raetia, respectively, in the second century. 

There is a large number of new texts belonging to the archive of Flavius Cerialis, the 
commander of one of these units, both letters to him and drafts of his own correspondence; 
two lots of fragments are written by the same hand and the occurrence of the nominative 
form of the name leaves no doubt that this is Cerialis' own handwriting. The outstanding 
new discovery of 1985 is the archive of Cerialis' wife, named Sulpicia Lepidina - the 
presence of officers' families and their correspondence is a feature of major importance in 
our reconstruction of the social milieu of a Roman military frontier post. Scarcely less 
remarkable is the fact that two texts from this archive (of which one is shown in the 
photograph and described in more detail below) have closing lines written by Claudia 
Severa, Lepidina's correspondent, in her own hand. 

Virgil and the Britons 

Of the three texts which we can describe in some detail here, the most obviously 
remarkable is written on the back of a section of a relatively insignificant letter or draft of a 
letter. It is a line of Virgil's Aeneid (IX. 473), written in a capital script which is for the most 
part strikingly similar to those found, for instance, in the headings of military pay-records: 


INTEREA PAVIDAM VOLITANS PINNA- 
TA. U <R>BEM ... 



The end is rather puzzling. The writer may have abbreviated PER to P' although this would 
be unexpected and it would be an unusual way to mark such an abbreviation. At the end 
there are three or four cursive letters which are difficult to interpret - they are certainly not 
an attempt at the following line or a repetition. The piece is presumably a writing exercise, 
casual practice on the back of a letter or a discarded draft, but it is unique as the British 
equivalent of a literary papyrus and is striking testimony to familiarity with Virgil on the 
northern frontier at this date. 

Another tablet contains six tantalising and puzzling lines of text without heading, address or 
context of any kind. Our best guess is that it is an intelligence report in the form of a brief 
memorandum. The first line, much of which is missing, ends with the word Brittones and the 
remainder of the text reads: 

nimium multi ■ equites 
gladis [sic] ■ non utuntur equi- 
tes ■ nec residunt 
Brittunculi ■ ut ■ iaculos 
mittant 

It is reported that the Britons have too many cavalry, they do not use swords nor take up 
fixed positions to throw javelins. Such information might be useful to officers or troops 
perhaps recently transferred to unfamiliar territory, as yet incompletely pacified. 
Particularly notable in this text is the occurrence of a new word, the somewhat 
contemptuous diminutive Brittunculi , referring to the natives of the province. 

A woman's hand 

Finally our prize exhibit so far, which certainly contains the earliest known example of 
writing in Latin by a woman. The letter, written in two columns side by side as is normal in 
these tablets, is from Claudia Severa to Sulpicia Lepidina, the wife of Flavius Cerialis. 
Severa's husband, whom she names as Aelius meus in the letter, must surely be another unit 
commander in the vicinity and since she refers to him in another letter as Brocchus it seems 
possible that he was C. Aelius Brocchus who is attested in a later inscription as commander 
of a cavalry unit in Pannonia. The substance of the letter is an invitation to a birthday party: 

Hi Idus Septembr[e]s , soror, ad diem' 
sollemnem natalem meum rogo 
libenter facias ut uenias 
ad nos iucundiorem mihi 
diem?] interuentu tuofactura si 
ueniajs. 



'I am happy to ask you, sister, to make sure that you come to us on the 11th of September 
which is the day of the celebration of my birthday. You will make the day more pleasurable 
for me by your presence if you come. 1 She goes on to greet Cerialem tuum and to transmit 
greetings from her own husband and filiolus and then adds four lines in what is clearly her 
own rather unpractised and inelegant hand: 

sperabo te, soror. 
uale, soror , anima 
mea, ita ualeam 
karissimo et haue. 

'I shall expect you sister. Hail and farewell, sister, my dearest soul, as I live in health.' 

These three tablets were all unearthed in the excavations of 1985. Since the processes of 
conservation and photography have not yet been completed it is still too early to write 
about the discoveries of 1986, but the amount of material found offers us firm hopes of yet 
more interesting texts and perhaps a few more surprises into the bargain. 
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